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may we QUOTE 


[1] Harry S Truman: “Tha 
presidency is a killing job—a 
6-man job. I know, I’ve been 
thru it. It requires young 
men—young in physical and 
mental ability, if not necessarily 
young in age.” ... [2] Marion B 
Fotsom, Sec’y of Health, Education 
& Welfare, urging prompt action on 
school-construction bill: “We think 
the integration issue can be de- 
cided on its own merits.” ... 
[3] Ivy Baker Priest, Treasurer of 
U S: “I believe we in politics 
should dig up that old slogan, 
‘Truth in Advertising.’ People want 
simple statements of fact and do 
not want rabble-rousing, name- 
calling tactics of the past.” 

[4] Gov A B (“Happy”) CHANDLER, 
of Ky, in a more-than-commonly- 
candid political statement: “I am 
a favorite-son candidate that would 
become serious if he had the op- 
portunity.” ... [5] Dr Liston Pope, 
dean of Yale Univ Divinity School, 
addressing delegates to gen’l conf 


Week of July 1, 1956 


you on that ? 


of Congregational, 
Christian Churches: 
“America’s pass- 
word today is ‘Keep 
your shirt on!’ We 
are dominated by a 
cult of indifference. Principles of 
the cult are lack of enthusiasm 
about anything, limitation of loyal- 
ty .. . serious reservation about 
everything.” ... [6] Dr FREDERICK 
W Evans, interim pastor, Rutgers 
Presbyterian Church, N Y C: 
“While trying to keep our bodies 
cool this summer, we Christians 
ought to try to keep our minds 
and spirits cool, too. There is a 
need for more calmness and less 
passion.” ... [7] FRANK P ZEIDLER, 
Mayor of Milwaukee, chmn Civil 
Defense Committee, American 
Municipal Ass’n: “This country 
probably could not win an atomic 
war. The nation’s defense is based 
almost entirely on capacity to 
strike, with no attention given to 
the capacity to absorb a blow.” 











By the time you read these lines 
you will know the result of cur- 
rent steel negotiations. July 1 will 
see either a strike or a compromise 
settlement. 


A strike would pinch some users 
of steel almost immediately; others 
could coast along for a month or 
more without serious consequences. 
Heavy equipment and appliance 
makers are generally well stocked 
and normal summ2r-vacation shut- 
downs will further ease the situ- 
ation. 

In any case, combination of eco- 
nomic and _. political pressures 
should preclude a prolonged strike. 
Labor would not want to approach 
the nat’l-political-convention peri- 
od, and the ensuing campaign, with 
an active steel strike threatening 
economic paralysis. 

Steel settlement is, as usual, of 
special significance since it is ex- 
pected to set a pattern for settle- 
ments in coal, railroads, shipping, 
communications and other key in- 
dustries. A plague of strikes ex- 
tending into the fall is not im- 





probable. In a number of lines 
management will resist “the steel 
pattern” regardless of what event- 
ual terms may be. Their conten- 
tion: Industry potential will not 
stand the strain. 


“ ” 


Latest analysis of Democratic 
delegate situation shows Stevenson 


with 301% votes, or slightly less 
than 45% of the 686% req’d for 
nomination. Kefauver is in 2nd 


place with 165, and Harriman, in 
3rd place, has 110%. Remainder of 
the 1372 votes are scattered or un- 
committed. 

The principal 


threat against 


‘Stevenson involves a coalition be- 


tween Labor and the more liberal 
element in the party, in a stam- 
pede to Harriman. To such a move 
Truman could add his considerable 
influence. (That’s why strategists 
manoeuvered to postpone Truman 
speech until after the nomination.) 
Harriman nomination would, of 
course, accentuate the acute pro- 
blem of the Solid South. We still 
feel it is less probable than before 
Bisenhower’s 2nd _ illness. 






























ACTION—1 


A wealthy man prided himself 
on being a devout and good man. 
He made a point of leading fam- 
ily prayers every morning, cover- 
ing much of the world’s front, but 
especially he prayed for an aged 
couple who lived near his big 
estate. They were not only poor 
but also ill, needing expert medi- 
cal attention. 

The man’s 9-yr-old son was 
among the prayer circle. One Sun- 
day morning, just before church, 
the youngster asked if his father 
had stopped to see the old people 
for whom he prayed. When the 
father said “No,” the boy said, 
“Dad, I wish I had your money.” 

Quizzically, the father asked why 
and the boy ans’d, “Because I 
would answer your prayers.”— 
Townsend Nat'l Wkly. 


ATHEISM—2 

You don’t find atheists in the 
country. You can’t watch a field of 
wheat ripple and ripen without 
deep beliefs and without feeling 
that you’re a small part of some- 
thing pretty big and lasting. No 
man grows roses and cabbages for 
himself alone. You have to share 
to enjoy——CHESTER CHARLES, “The 
Good Life of the Gilfilens,” Farm 
Quarterly, Summer, ’56. 


AVIATION—3 

If the speed of planes is increas- 
ed much more, it will be possible to 
fly one of them all the way around 
the world before it becomes ob- 
solete.—Grit. 


Cui IZ the weekly digest 






BEHAVIOR—4 

A farmer came down the lane, 
obviously searching for something. 
“Looking for a stray,” he explained 
to a city man. 

“How do animals get lost?” the 
other asked. 

“They just nibble themselves 
lost,” said the farmer. “They keep 
their heads down, wander from one 
green tuft to another. By and by 
they come to a hole in the fence, 
and once thru they can never find 
a hole by which to get back 
again!” 

“IT see,” mused the city man. 
“Very much like people; like every 
generation of foolish man.”—Hoo- 
VER Rupert, lst Methodist Church, 
Jackson, Mich. 


BUSINESS—5 

What is a customer? He’s not 
just a man—she’s not just a wo- 
man! 

He or she—a customer—is your 
business, your hope for the future, 
your plans for expansion, your 
children’s education, your reputa- 
tion in the community!—Dan VaL- 
ENTINE, American Horologist & 
Jeweler. 

No great culture has been born 
or has thrived in any part of the 
world except where there was good 
business.—Education. 








By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 


Pres Eisenhower’s hospital bill 
is $1.05 a day. White House Press 
Sec’y Jas Hagerty says this is 
standard rate for any officer; it 
covers food costs. Mrs Eisenhower 
is paying $1.55 a day for her ad- 
joining suite. This, too, is standard 
rate for dependents. 


“ ” 

Dizie Congressmen tell about the 
Southern farmer who refused to 
accept fed’l subsidy. “I, suh,’ he 
announced, “Will have no part of 
aU §S Grant!” 


Plight of woman politician, as 
outlined by Mrs Richard L Nueber- 
ger, wife of Oregon Senator and 
herself ambr of Oregon legislature: 
“If we are sweet, demure and pe- 
tite, men complain we aren’t force- 
ful and effective. If we are force- 
ful, they say we compete with men, 
and aren’t ‘feminine’.” 

“ ” 

House Speaker Sam Rayburn, 
who has little use for protocol, or 
for Vice Pres Richard M Nixon, 


showed his disregard’ recently 
when he was 1st ouest to leave 
German Embassy reception for 


Chancellor Adenaur. The Vice Pres 
left later.(Protocol calls for rank- 
ing guest—Nixron—to leave ist). 

tie Louchheim, director of wo- 
men’s activities for the Democratic 
party, has originated a new slogan: 
“Tf you want to win the election, 
do it yourself!” 


Quit 
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CHILD—Guidance—6 

Parents and teachers who give 
affection and praise only when it 
is deserved are withholding the 
most important food of life. . . It 
is time we recognized that love and 
praise are just as important as dis- 
cipline—just as basic to sound de- 
velopment—and that there are no 
strings attached. A child who has 
to earn love or recognition from 
the most important people in his 
life—mom and dad—cannot be 
blamed for lying, cheating, or 
stealing to get it—Dr Paut H Lan- 
Dis, Understanding Teen-Agers. 


-CHRISTIANITY—7 


There are many people today 
who can say truly (as Pilate did): 
“I find no fault in this man,” 
when referring to Jesus. Any ver- 
bal criticism of Jesus is a very rare 
thing to find. However, it is very 
common to find people whose ac- 
tions say: “I find no fault in this 
man, but I haven’t been to his 
church in yrs.” The actions will say, 
“I find no fault in this man, but I 
wouldn’t lift a finger, and don’t, to 
aid the things he cared for most.” 
—HALForp E Lwuccock, Unfinished 
Business (Harper). 


CHURCH—Obligation—8 

The church must strengthen the 
spiritual resources of the individ- 
ual... it must become the active 
ally of those forces which seex to 
re-ingrate life upon a sounder and 
better basis. . . 

It must strengthen the educa- 
tional forces and use its influence 
to make available to every mbr of 
the community a decent income, 
decent standards of living, decent 
housing. It must defend civil and 
religious liberties, not simply for 
its own protection, but in defense 
of the rights of all—United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society Disciples. 












Thos Dreier, well known publicist, 
has been resolutely carrying on a 
one-man crusade for greater utili- 
zation of our public libraries. We 
quote one of his recent observa- 
tions which seems to us worthy of 
broadcasting widely: “I think that 
every public library should have 
an advertising appropriation and 
carry on a selling campaign with- 
out letup. To survive physically, 
people must eat. They'll even eat 
their fellow human beings if they 
can get no other food. Nature com- 
pels them to eat to preserve their 
lives. But there is no such way to 
compel people to use their minds. 
They can die of mental malnutri- 
tion without being aware of their 
plight.” 

Sometimes, from out of the past, 
comes a keenly perceptive bit, so 
closely allied with current head- 
lines it seems to denote in the au- 
thor an almost-clairvoyant power. 
It was just 10 yrs ago that Geo 
Orwell, whose Animal Farm was a 
searing communist indictment, 
wrote: “In 5 yrs it may be as dan- 
gerous to praise Stalin as it was to 
attack him 2 yrs ago. But I should 
not regard this as an advance. 
Nothing is gained by teaching the 
parrot a new word. What is needed 
is the right to print what one be- 
lieves to be true, without having to 
fear bullying or blackmail from 
any side.” 

“ ” 

We are somtimes tempted to be- 
lieve that aspiring candidates for 
the Presidential nomination would 
fare better if they could in some 
manner contrive to stem the tide 


“An author is famous when 
people want to meet him in 
person, even if they haven’t 
read his works.”—JEAN Coc- 
TEAU, French Surrealist, in 
Weltbild, Munich (QUOTE 
translation). 


ae 
a7# 





of trash and trivia that passes for 
biography in an election yr. With- 
out further elaboration we present 
an item from The Kefauver Story, 
by Anderson and Blumenthal: 

The earliest remembered words of 
Estes Kefauver were, according to 
his biographers, delivered as he 
watched his shepherd dog chasing a 
rabbit: 

“If Laddie would quit barking so 
much, and save his b’wef, he could 
wun faster and catch the wabbit.” 


<«“ 


Bergdorf’s on the Plaza is a 
lively and amusing acc’t of the 
great N Y fashion center Bergdorf- 
Goodman. But the publisher, we 
are told, was momentarily puzzled 
upon receipt of a recent order for 
a copy of “Bird Dogs on the 
Plaza.” ... And in a Calif library, 
a reader found a copy of the Rob- 
inson-Campbell guide, A Skeleton 
Key to ‘Finnegan’s Wake’ carefully 
classified in the mystery story 
dep’t. 








EDUCATION—9 

Education: The process of chang- 
ing blissful ignorance into some 
other kind of ignorance.—ZIndia- 
napolis News. 


FAMILY LIFE—10 

When I was a boy I used to go 
to summer camp where every night 
we formed a circle around the 
campfire for vesper services. We 
used to lock arms for our circle 
and stand close around the fire. 
When a boy got there late some- 
body would have to unlock arms 
and everybody would have to move 
over to make room for him. Fam- 
ily life is like that. Whenever a 
new baby is born everybody else 
has to move over and make room 
for him in the circle of family 
love. There’s plenty of room in the 
circle (although children don’t 
always know it), but finding that 
room involves shifting relations, 
not only between mother and 
father but between the children 
and one or both parents, and 
among themselves—JoHN A ROSE, 
MD, McCall's. 


FUTURE—11 

We are as a bird beating its 
head against invisible glass to get 
into a warm and attractive room. 
A barrier is there that we seldom 
see and then but dimly. We can- 
not analyze it, we cannot remove 
it—C C Furnas, The Next Hun- 
dred Yrs (Reynal & Hitchcock). 

“ ” 

In the house of the future a 
housewife’s most important appli- 
ances will not be for food prepa- 
ration, but for food storage. 
Cooking, as we now know it, will 
be considered strictly a hobby.— 
Jay Dostin, director, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology. 


Que 
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HAPPINESS—12 

Too many people try to be hap- 
py just by being good, rather than 
by doing good.—P-K Sideliner, hm, 
Peter Kuntz Co. 


HEALTH—Mental—13 

There is an old Spanish proverb 
which reads: “The road is always 
better than the Inn.” 

A person who can enjoy the road 
and not have his mind concen- 
trated entirely upon the “Inn,” or 


v7, EE | 


Grant to the post of Gen'l of 


navies will no longer be re- 
quired. (2nd Inaugural, 1873). 


goal, is really enjoying mental 
health—The Democratic Man: Se- 
lected Writings of Eduard C Linde- 
man, edited by Ros’r GESSNER, 
(Beacon Press). 
HOME—14 

Home is far more than a resi- 
dence; home involves the character 
of living that goes on inside the 
house.—Biblical Recorder. 
IDEAS—15 

How good a red hot idea is usu- 
ally depends on how much heat it 
loses when somebody throws cold 
water on it.—Popular Science. 


KNOWLEDGE—16 


What a person knows serves him, 
we might say, as a lens thru which 
to look at this world and see beyond 
to its surface appearances. Know- 
ledge turns the opaque into the 
translucent or transparent, and 
gives the individual new mat’ls for 
his response to life. Tu be sure, it 
does not automatically do this; 
for he may carry within himself 
emotional resistances to what he 
learns. Or he may be using his 
knowledge as a compensation for 
failure in areas of human relation- 
ship, and mcy make it a wall be- 
tween himself and his world, ra- 
ther than a lens thru which to 
see more deeply into the subtleties 
of life. Yet because knowledge 
does in general, give new dimen- 
sions to our consciousness it is 
one of the greatest of space-mak- 
ers—Harry and BoNnaRo OVER- 
Srreet, The Mind Goes Forth: The 
Drama of Understanding. (Nor- 
ton). 


LIFE—Living—17 


Events of these fateful yrs roll 
forward at great speed, almost 
like a newsreel being run off on a 
movie screen. How exciting it 
would be to persuade the operator 
to skip ahead a few decades and 
show us what will happen next. 

There’s much money paid to 
crystal-ball fortune-tellers, but 
most people have sense enough to 
know this is a fraud. . . 

We have to be satisfied with a 
day at a time, knowing that the 
whole pattern of existence is un- 
derstood only by the Maker. We 
travel under sealed orders, with in- 
formation about our route made 
available to us only as each new 
hr comes.—Etson Rurr, Lutheran. 


LIFE—Living—18 

Give us freedom to face the facts 
as they are! We need not expect 
that the race will survive forever, 
any more than that we shall sur- 
vive forever as individuals, but we 
may hope that both as individuals 
and aS a race we may live long 
enough to bring into the open 
those potentialities which lie in us. 
—NoRBERT WIENER, Science Digest. 


LOVE—19 

Who says pull never gets you 
anywhere? If love tugs at your 
heartstrings, you’re sitting on top 
of the world.—Burton Huuts, Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens. 


MARRIED LIFE—20 

The moment a marriage knot is 
tied the groom has less rope.— 
Muncie (Ind) Evening Press. 


MODERN AGE—21 

The good old days are today... 
Living with the dread of punish- 
ment from any number of gods 
(2000 yrs ago) was much worse 
than today’s problems of how to 
pay your taxes or buck heavy traf- 
fic—Dr Lovis A M Kravse, Univ 
of Maryland, Time. 


MUSIC—22 

Music is for the betterment and 
enrichment of the individual, just 
as education and reading are. 
When people come together to play 
music as they do to play bridge, 
civilization will have taken its 
longest stride forward since the be- 
ginning of time. Music is some- 
thing to live with always, and 
children should be taught to re- 
gard it as a close and inalienable 
friend—JascHa HEIFETz, Nat’l Par- 
ent-Teacher. 


Que 
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GBS 
The most written-about author 


since Shakespeare, Gro BERNARD 
Suaw, b 100 yrs ago (July 26, 1856) 
never wrote a biography. But he 
may as well have written one—he 
loved explaining himself and dur- 
ing the course of his long life (d, 
11-2-’50) often turned to autobio- 
graphical incident. (“Who wants to 
know what you think of me?” 
he once said to a would-be bio- 
grapher, “when they can read what 
I think of me?”) Here are a pr of 
typical Shavian observations on the 
biographical theme: 


All autobiographies are lies. I do 
not mean unconscious, uninten- 
tional lies; I mean deliberate lies. 
No man is bad enough to tell the 
truth about himself during his life- 
time, involving as it must the truth 
about family, friends and col- 
leagues. And no man is_ good 
enough to tell the truth to poster- 
ity in a document he suppresses 
until there is nobody left alive to 
contradict him. (1898). 


People keep asking me why I do 
not write my own biography. I 
reply that I am not at all interest- 
ing biographically. . . All my hap- 
penings have taken the form of 
books and plays. Read them or 
spectate them, and you have my 
whole story; the rest is only 
breakfast, lunch, dinner, sleeping, 
wakening and washing. (1947). 


Qué 
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NARCOTICS—23 

Americans are spending $600,000 
a day for narcotics. There are 60,- 
000 drug addicts in the U S, each 
Spending about $10 a day for the 
drugs.—Harry J ANSLINGER, Nar- 
cotics Commissioner. 


OPINION—24 

A man is getting along the road 
to wisdom when he begins to real- 
ize that his opinion is just an 
opinion. —Supervision. 


OPPORTUNITY—25 

It is part of the genius of a free 
society that it seeks out its best 
brains and uses them in its most 
important tasks. 

The biggest men in America to- 
day, with few exceptions, started 
in humble jobs. Many of them 
did not have the advantage of 
higher education. But they worked. 
They built. They achieved. They 
made themselves leaders of their 
country. 

In that respect America has not 
changed. The future still belongs 
to those who will work, those who 
can see ahead, those who are wil- 
ling and able to lead.—Kditorial, 
Omaha World-Herald. 


POLITICS—26 

Probably the political party plat- 
forms this yr, after final construc- 
tion, will look, as usual, pretty 
much like pre-fabs. — Changing 
Times. 


PRAYER—27 

Seven days without prayer makes 
one weak.—Rev ALLEN E BarRLeTT, 
Christian Advocate. 


PROBLEMS—28 

The measure of success is not 
whether you have a tough problem 
to deal with, but whether it’s the 
same problem you had last yr.— 
JOHN Fostrr DuLLEs, U S Sec’y of 
State. 














Week of July 22-28 


Edited by Janet Baldwin 


Nat'l Farm Safety Wk 
Inventors Wk (25-31) 


July 22—Feast of St Mary Mag- 
dalen. . . Congressmen denied anti- 
Slavery aims 95 yrs ago (1861) by 
passing the Crittenden Resolutions 
saying the Civil War was “to de- 
fend and maintain supremacy of 
the Constitution and preserve the 
Union,” not to overthrow “rights 
and established institutions” of the 
South. . . A bomb explosion killed 
10, injured 40 during a San Fran- 
cisco “Preparedness Day Parade” 
40 yrs ago (1916); convicted radi- 
cals Tom Mooney, Warren Billings 
got life terms (freed in 1939, they 
claimed they were railroaded to jail 
for political beliefs). 


July 23—The U S got all of the 
Sioux’s Iowa land and most of 
Minnesota 105 yrs ago (1851) in a 
cession treaty. Attempts to 
curb the president aren’t new: 90 
yrs ago (1866) Congress ox’d a 
measure to cut Supreme Ct to 7, to 
lessen app’ting powers. 


July 24—255th anniv (1701) of 
founding of Detroit, by Antoine de 
la Mothe Cadillac (who also gave 
his name to a town and a car)... 
Tennessee became the list Confed- 
erate state restored to the Union, 
by Congressional resolution 90 yrs 
ago (1866). 


July 25—Feast of St Christopher 
Congress 90 yrs ago (1866) 
app’ted U S Grant the ist Gen’ 
of the U S Army (Pershing’s title 
was Gen’l of the Armies of the 
U S; next comparable title was 
War II’s 5-star rank). . .15 yrs 













ago (1941) FDR froze all Japanese 
and Chinese assets in the country 
(Japan’s to embargo trade, China’s 
at their own request). 


July 26—Centennial of the b 
(1856) of Ireland’s best claim to 
“Trish wit’—the caustic, mocking, 
but never dull playwright, Geo 
Bernard Shaw, who d in 1950 at 94. 

. . 90th b’day (1866) of a lesser 
George, Geo Barr McCutcheon 
(d 1928), whose Graustark novels 
nonetheless gave us a delightful 
Escapist-Land, and earned him a 
Brewster’s Million in royalties. 


July 27—90 yrs ago (1866) the 
Great Eastern steamed into New- 
foundland, completing the Ist 
commercially successful transat- 
lantic cable laid by Cyrus W Field 
and Peter Cooper (other tries were 
1858, 1865). 


July 28—Use of the metric sy- 
stem of weights and measures was 
authorized 90 yrs ago (1868) by 
Congress (but Americans merrily 
ignored it, still use pounds, quarts, 
bushels, etc). . . Altho his theme, 
the Maine Stein Song, extolled 
“the careless days,” the crooner of 
the Golden Twenties, Rudy Vallee, 
wasn’t careless with a day’s pay— 
today, on his 55th b’day he’s a 
wealthy man. 


Qui 
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Within the fortnight both the 


U S and Great Britain have re- 
leased rep’ts by scientists studying 
the effects of “fall-out” from 
atomic tests on the health and 
well-being of world populations. 

While both surveys’ conclude 
that present adverse consequences 
are negligible, they agree on the 
potential danger if tests are ac- 
celerated, or if there is any sub- 
Stantial use of atomic weapons 
anywhere in the world. No one can 
say at this time what degree of 
acceleration would be intolerable, 
since adequate data are not avail- 
able for scientific study. Techniques 
developed to measure the con- 
centration of radiostrontium in hu- 
man bodies are of recent origin. 
And too little is yet known as to 
the metabolism of this element. 

There is some tendency in the 
public mind to confuse the genetic 
hazards of radio-activity with the 
problem of atomic “fall-out.” 
Harmful genetic mutations, result- 
ing in congenital defects, are pre- 
sently a potential danger only to 
persons directly engaged in atomic 
production processes. 

The effects of radio-active stron- 
tium (“fall-out”) are not trans- 
missible. Radio-active strontium 
concentrates in bony parts of the 
body, remains active for yrs; can 
produce malignant disorders. 

These rep’ts dramatize the need 
for some limitation of atomic tests 
—while there is yet time. 


RECREATION—29 

The function of play is to bal- 
ance life in relation to work, to af- 
ford a refreshing contrast to re- 
sponsibility and routine, to keep 
alive that spirit of adventure and 
that sense of proportion which 
prevents taking oneself and one’s 
job too seriously, and thus avert 
the premature death of youth, and 
not infrequently the premature 
death of man _ himself—AvusTIn 
Fox Riccs, quoted in Argonaut. 


RELIGION—30 

A schoolboy can look at an equa- 
tion,- say, “I suppose it’s all right,” 
and wander off to something else— 
unlike an engineer, who takes 
equations seriously, knowing that 
otherwise his machine wouldn’t 
work or his bridge stand. 

Similarly, there are people who 
give a nod of approval at some of 
the doctrines of religion, and leave 
the matter there—missing the 
practical application and verifica- 
tion which those doctrines, like 
some equations, demand. For re- 
ligion is not a bare assent to cer- 
tain statements, a mere admission 
that they are true. It is living by 
their truth—T E Jessop, Personal 
Discipleship, from series on Chris- 
tian faith and belief published by 
British Royal Air Force. 


SAFETY—31 

If you plan to smoke in bed, 
warns a Southern hotel: 
—Inform the hotel desk where to 
send your remains. 
—Leave a list of your nearest re- 
latives at the desk. 
—Leave your last will and testa- 
ment with the clerk. 
—Check your ins policy, making 
sure premium is paid —Healthways, 
Nat’l Chiropractic Ass’n. 











) @ 


SERVICE—32 

“T will not be a doormat for any- 
body,” remarked a man recently. “I 
will not lie down and let anyone 
run over me.” 

Two thousand yrs ago a man 
said: “I am the way.” The world 
has been climbing up over Him on- 
to the heights ever since.—Toast- 
master. 


SPEECH—Brevity—33 

Having been guilty more than 
once of taking too much of an au- 
dience’s time, I like to remind my- 
self of a minister’s remark. He said 
that a sermon, to be immortal, did 
not have to be everlasting — 
WHEELER Mc MILLEN, Farm Jnl. 


TELEVISION—34 

I have been trying to figure out 
how people can watch tv every 
night. In the old days if a fellow 
went to Keith’s, then the Bijou, 
then the old Howard, and thru all 
the other vaudeville shows night 
after night, you would start look- 
ing for a crack-up. Or else you 
would figure that he was hiding 
from the police. A steady diet of 
comedians, acrobats, performing 
dogs, ballads, and Wild West shows 
wasn’t calculated to help anybody’s 
sense of reality. Nowadays all this 
and the commercials too, not for 
a few weirdies, but for everybody, 
makes you wonder—GerorcE W 
Casey, “Time Flies,” Information, 
6-’56. 


TRUTH—35 

In religion the truth shines ahead 
as a beacon showing us the path; 
we do not ask to attain it; is bet- 
ter far that we be permitted to 
seek.—ARTHUR STANLEY EDDINGTON, 
Science and the Unseen World (Al- 
len and Unwin, London). 





Dep’t of Commerce rep’ts, rather 
dry in their statistical content, of- 
ten provide enlightening clues to 
human behavior. We note, for ex- 
ample, that receipts of drive-in 
theatres have increased five-fold 
in the past half-dozen yrs, while in 
the same period, the regular movie 
houses have lost nearly a quarter 
of their revenue. . . Again we learn 
from Commerce tidings that while 
spectator sports have taken an aw- 
ful licking in these late yrs, parti- 
cipation sports of all kinds are 
going great guns—the current rev- 
enue running at $600 million a yr. 
... And speaking of sports, Prince- 
ton Knitting Mills is bringing out 
a full-length coat for the male, 
fashioned of a fur-like synthetic, to 
retail at $125. Says a Princeton 
exec: “So many Thunderbirds and 
Jaguars are being sold, we think 
there’s a mkt—just like in the 
Stutz Bearcat and racoon coat 
era.” 

If it sometimes seems _ that 
there’s nothing on tv, commercially 
speaking, except patent medicines, 
cosmetics and beer—well, that’s not 
too surprising. TV Bureau of Adv 
lists drugs, toiletries and beer & 
wine as 3 largest classifications 
(by dollar volume) among spot 
television advertisers. 











Looking around a Texas ranch, 
the city man was startled to dis- 
cover a large pond with several 
bell-ringing buoys floating on its 
wind-swept surface. 

“What in the world!” he ex- 
claimed to the rancher. “I thought 
buoys were navigational aids!” 

“Certainly,” the Texan respond- 
ed; “that’s why we have them. 
You see, this is such a large ranch 
that the cows would never find 
the pond if it weren’t for the 
sound of the bells ringing in those 
buoys.” 

Wondering if his leg was being 
pulled, the city man _ exclaimed, 
“Oh, come now, you’re kidding mz, 
aren’t you?” 

“Kidding you?” the rancher said 
in a hurt tone. “Do you mean to 
tell me you never heard of cow- 
buoys?”—Bluebook. a 


“ ” 


A new mbr of a wealthy subur- 
ban community, after inviting a 
prominent local gourmet to dinner, 
carefully instructed his new maid 
how to serve each course, ending 
with, “Please remember to serve 
the fish whole, with tail and head, 
and a slice of lemon in the 
mouth.” 

The maid, following instructions 
to the letter, bore the fish trium- 
phantly to the table complete with 
tail and head, and in her mouth 
she carried a slice of lemon.—A 
M A Jnl. b 





I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


MARGARET BirD 

He had the clean-cut, crew- 
cut attraction of the gentlemen 
in the shirt ads, but his infect- 
ious grin was bent to another 
sales appeal. 

We were driving west in Ore- 
gon when we saw him across 
the highway. Impeccable in 
sharply creased gray flannels, 
navy sport coat, crisp white 
shirt, he stood beside 2 pieces 
of matched luggage. Our ad- 
vertiser had gauged his mkt 
well, for as we passed a car 
skidded to a halt beside him. 

Who could resist the smile 
above the neatly-lettered sign: 
“She lives in Minneapolis”? 





ee 
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A dowager remarked that she 
wanted to send her dog to the dog- 
show. “I don’t care at all,” she ex- 
plained, “for the prize money he 
may win, but I am most anxious 
for him to meet some really nice 
dogs.”—Nuggets, hm, Barnes - Ross 
Co. c 


The old man went in to look at 
caskets. “Which is better” he asked, 
“a metal one or an oak one?” 

“Well,” repl’d the clerk, anxious 
to please, “the metal one would last 
longer, but undoubtedly the oak 
one would be healthier.” — Revue, 
Munich (QuorTeE translation). d 
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In ‘44 Sen Homer Capehart 
(R-Ind), waging his lst campaign 
for the Senate, was handshaking 
his way thru a small town when 
he came to an old gentleman 
seated disinterestedly on the curb. 
The ancient made no effort to rise, 
so Capehart bent over, extended 
his hand and went into his pitch: 
“I’m Homer Capehart and I’m run- 
ning for the U S Senate. I’d cer- 
tainly appreciate your voting for 
me.” 

“Young man,” said the old gen- 
tleman, “I’m not going to do it.” 
Capehart asked why. “I’m a Demo- 
crat,” came the answer. 

“Before I started running,” 
Capehart replied, “I searched every 
book in the library and I couldn’t 
find any law that says a Demo- 
crat can’t vote for a Republican.” 

“May not be any law against it,” 
the old gentleman snapped, “but 
there’s conscience against it, and 
I ain’t gonna violate it.”—RussreL. 
Baker, N Y Times Magazine. e 


“ ” 


Two friends in Czechoslovakia 
met on the street. One asked the 


other: “Where are you working 
now?” 
“I’m in the typewriter division 


in Zbrojovka,” repl’d the other, 
“but I’m not happy. You can’t 
imagine what happened. For a 
whole month I’ve been taking 
home parts, a piece at a time, so 
I could bld my own typewriter. I’ve 
already tried 3 times to make one, 
but would you believe it? Each 
time it comes out a machine gun.” 
—L & N Mag, hm, Louisville & 
Nashville Ry. f 


You’re middle-aged when the girl 
you whistle at thinks you must be 
calling a dog—D O FLYNN. 

“ ” 

A gentleman is a man who never 
makes passes at girls— to him, 
they're overtures—Cy N PEACE. 

“ ” 

An old-timer is a person who can 
remember when he could remember. 
—CAROLINE CLARK. 

What a lot of handymen are best 


at repairing is to the nearest bar. 
—HAaL CHADWICK. 


“ ” 

Engagement: A time during 
which a girl is in solitary confine- 
ment.—FRANCES RODMAN. 

“ ” 

A gossip is someone who pumps 
to conclusion.—GEo Hart. 

Too many of us want to be the 


brother who’s kept—Kossuth Co 
(Ia) Advance. 


What this country needs is a me- 
dium-priced power mower that can 


be operated from an air-condition- 
ed room.—Watchman Examiner. 


People living within their income 
aren’t doing their duty to the 
boom.—Pleasant Hill (Mo) Times. 
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“But why,” the mother of a large 
family was asked, “are you having 
another child when you have such 
a big family?” 

“Oh,” the mother repl’d blandly, 
“there seem to be too many Bridey 
Murphys suspended in outer space 
and we're putting some of them 
back into circulation.” — Capper’s 
Wkly. g 


“ » 


Rep Brooks Hays (D-Ark) was 
the scheduled speaker at a church 
service in Washington, but had to 
make a last-minute change with- 
out giving the congregation ad- 
vance notice. His pinch-hitter re- 
galed the Capitol cloakroom next 
day with this rep’t: “A little lady 
came up to me after the service 
and said, ‘Mr Hays, I heard you 
on the radio 3 wks ago, and this 
morning I had the privilege of 
hearing you in person, but I will 
say I never heard a man improve 
so much in such a short time!’ ”— 
Quote Washington Bureau. h 


A boy and his father were on 
their way to church a few Sundays 
ago when an airplane passed over- 
head. 

“T want to take an airplane 
ride,” the boy said, “so I can see 
God.” 

The father explained as best he 
could that was not the way to see 
God. The best way, the father told 
his small son, was to live a good 
life and go to church. 

“Is that why we go?” the son 
asked in a _ surprised voice. “I 
thought we went there to pay for 
the right to sing.”—Jack JONas, 
Washington (D C) Evening Star. i 


To a tourist in a mountainous re- 
gion a guide remarked, “There’s a 
glorious echo around here, but you 
have to shout very loud. Now you 
just yell, ‘Two bottles of beer!’” 
The tourist shouted, then listened 
intently. “I don’t hear any echo,” 
he said at last. “Oh, well,” repl’d 
the guide, “here comes the barten- 
der with the 2 bottles of beer, any- 
way.” — NEAL O’HarRA, McNaught 
Syndicate. j 

“ ” 

Alfred Polgar had two methods 
for getting rid of unwanted visitors. 
If someone came who was indiffer- 
ent to him, the maid was instructed 
to say, “I’m sorry, but Herr Polgar 
is out of town.” 

However, if the visitor was really 
obnoxious, she would tell him, “Herr 
Polgar just left to go for a walk. To- 
ward Central Park. If you hurry I’m 
sure you can catch up with him.”— 
Sonnenschein, Bielefeld (QUOTE 
translation) . k 

“ ” ° 

Mr Newrich was making some 
purchases at an art dealer’s. Pick- 
ing up a magnificent vase he 
asked, “Wot’s this?” 

“That, sir, is an Early Ming 
Vase,” exclaimed the dealer. “Of 
course you may consider it expen- 
sive, but it is only for the connois- 
seur.” 

“Oh, well, I'll have it,” said Mr 
Newrich, “but you might tell me 
where I can buy a few early mings 
to put in it."—Panorama_ (Po- 
land). 1 

“ ” 

The 2 fighters did nothing but 
circle each other, not a punch was 
thrown and the fans weren’t 
pleased. 

A bored silence settled on the 
arena. Then a_ specator yelled, 
“Hit ’im now while you got the 
wind with yer!”—Answer, Lon- 
don. m 
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Soft Life 

A British researcher tests mat- 
tresses with a device which in- 
cludes two iron figures represent- 
ing a man and wife and simulat- 
ing the tossing and turning of 
restless sleepers—News item. 


Hard People, 


You’ve heard of the Iron Maiden, 
A torture device of yore. 
Well, here is the Iron Couple, 
A boon to the furniture store, 
= pair of remarkable people 
Who never argue or snore. 
Their turning and tossing is steady, 
They’re solid and heavy of beam. 
They seem to be suffering night- 
mares 
(Of irons in the 
dream), 
But tears never dampen their pil- 
lows, 
There’s never a_ blood-curdling 
scream. 
The mattress is taking a beating. 
A workout like this is a must, 


fire they 


Lest the buyer himself take a 
beating 

And the mattress purveyor be 
cussed. 

But the folk made of iron keep 
sleeping 

Till they go to their ultimate 
rust. 


ee 
4é 


The following ad was seen in a 
small newspaper in a little mid- 
western town: 

“Man old enough to know better 
desires companionship with lady 
not quite that old."—Dan BeEn- 
NETT. n 





Man taking unto himself his 6th 
wife explained: “I just” wanna 
break in some new mat’l for my 
psychiatrist.” — MIke CONNOLLY, 
Holiywood Reporter. °o 


It had been a _ run-of-the-mill 
marital hassle until he accused 
her of being stubborn. 

“T am not stubborn,” she cried, 
“I’m always willing to compromise 
—except when I know I’m right.” 
—Wall St Jnl. Pp 


“ ” 


Jill had been naughty nearly all 
day, and as punishment was sent 
upstairs before the evening’s TV 
programs started. 

“And when you say your prayers, 
Jill,” said her mother, “ask God to 
make you a good girl tomorrow.” 

“Why,” inqg’d the child, “what’s 


on tomorrow?” — Tit-Bits, Lon- 

don. a 
“ ”» 

During the intermission of a 


play, a mother telephoned her 
home to make sure that every- 
thing was all right. A small voice 
piped up at the other end of the 


line, “Shush, mummy! The baby 
sitter’s asleep.”—Contractors Re- 
cord, Great Britain. r 


“ ” 


Ed Echols, of the Univ of Ala, 
tells of a space traveler to Mars 
who came across a new-born babe 
that was 6 ft long. “Rather a mon- 
ster, isn’t it?” inquired the tra- 
veler. “On the contrary,” snapped 


the indignant mother. “He’s not 
long for this world.”—-BENNETT 
CerFr, Saturday Review. s 
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LILLIAN RortuH, author of I’ll Cry 
Tomorrow: “I'll play anything— 
neurotics or psychotics, but not al- 
coholics.” 1-Q-t 

W Lioyp Warner, prof of soci- 
olozy, Univ of Chicago: “The young 
businessman’s advance is actually 
slower if he marries the _ boss’ 
daughter, instead of marrying at 
his own social level.” 2-Q-t 

“ ” 

Sacua Gurirry, French movie di- 
rector: “It used to be that a per- 
son would take acting lessons to 
become a star. Now, a person takes 
acting lessons after he’s a star.” 
(QuoTe translation). 3-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


This wk we call your attention 
to several engaging odds and ends. 
The ist one especially intrigues us, 
since we've lately been having one 
heck of a time getting our glasses- 
frames adjusted. A Swiss mfr has 
made new frames, the bows of 
which have a little section about 
%-in long which is flexible. You 
can take the tip of the bow and 
bend it way out. Eliminates stress 
and strain from hinge, making it 
much easier to remove glasses; it 
also makes them fit better when 
you have to wear them. Frames 
come in all colors and styles, and 
are available at leading opticians 
and optometrists. Importing of 


frames for entire U S is handled 
by Ecisa Products, 3533 E Lake St, 
Minneapolis. 

Moving north from the eyes, you 
may find use for a new comb with 
hollow teeth. Fill teeth with hair 
tonic, and save precious time by 
combing and grooming hair at one 
fell swoop. . . Do you wish your 
convertible were less windy? Get 
an extra windshield that fits be- 
hind driver’s seat. Shield, which ex- 
tends width of car, is made of plas- 
tic. The driver is shielded from 
back drafts; passengers in back 
seat are shielded from front drafts. 
Made by Progress Unlimited, Inc, 
of N Y. 





